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Guaranteed Wages? 


Increasing interest in the idea of a “guaranteed annual wage” gives timeliness and significance to the 
Latimer Report, a government document, whose conclusions are here summarized. Ministers, business 
men and adult study groups should find the information useful. 


Although the 473-page report, Guaranteed Wages, was 
submitted to the President by the Advisory Board of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, Office of 
Temporary Controls, on January 31, the document has 
only recently been made available to us. (Government 
Printing Office, $2.00.) It was prepared for the Board 
by the Research Director, Murray W. Latimer, and a 
staff of expert assistants. 

The Advisory Board consists of George W. Taylor, 
chairman, Eric Johnston, Anria M. Rosenberg, A. S. Goss, 
Philip Murray, James G. Patton, Nathaniel Dyke, Jr., 
Edward A. O’Neal, T. C. Cashen, George H. Mead, and 
William Green. 

“The trend,” it is explained in the Introduction, “to- 
ward guaranteed wage demands, unmistakable though it 
is, has not had sufficient time to become deeply ingrafted 
in labor organization policy. Because security is of such 
great importance, and because the failure of an ill-advised 
effort to achieve security may have tremendous repercus- 
sions on the attitude of workers and on the stability of 
the economy, every essay at security should be subjected 
to critical analysis at an early stage before emotions be- 
come aroused. Such a critical analysis is the object of 
this report.” 

To this end the history of the movement was surveyed, 
196 currently operating plans were studied, and the eco- 
nomic implications of the various expedients were fully 
explored. 


What Is a Guaranteed Wage Plan? 


For the purposes of the present study “a guaranteed 
wage plan has been defined as a plan under which an em- 
ployer guarantees to all or a defined unit or group of his 
employes a wage or employment for at least 3 months.” 
It must be a definite plan, involving a commitment, not 
merely expressing an intention. Also, it is to be distin- 
guished from “a privilege or right established in favor of 
employes by intervention of the government.” It may be 
unilateral, or effected by collective agreement. The guar- 
antee may be either of continuous employment for the 
period specified, or for the payment of a stated wage, re- 
gardless of whether or not there is work to be done. “Un- 
der a guarantee of wage, an employer undertakes to pro- 
vide an income of not less than a stipulated amount in 
some period. This amount may be fixed in dollars; it 
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may be fixed for a specified period as the product of a 
given minimum number of hours and an individual’s wage 
rate; or it may provide a minimum weekly amount and 
entitle the employe to receive more if his hours of work 
exceed the minimum number guaranteed.” The three- 
month stipulation denotes a minimum. “Guarantees for 
so brief a portion of the year usually have little attraction 
to the workers.” 

Although in popular usage the guaranteed wage is re- 
ferred to as an “annual” wage, the report says: “A guar- 
anteed annual wage . . . is a special case... . The calen- 
dar year becomes important merely for accounting pur- 
poses. Under certain circumstances wages may be guar- 
anteed for a period longer than a year and some wage 
guarantees do cover the longer period.” Also, there may 
be various reservations as to the duration of the plans 
providing, for example, for suspension in the cas¢ of fire, 
or war. “Reservations of this sort—unless they are such 
as to limit the unequivocal nature of the guarantee—do 
not make the arrangement any less valid since the plan 
presumably operates until the reservations become appli- 
cable.” It is assumed in the report that a guaranteed 
wage plan does not obligate an employer to “disburse any 
minimum total amount of pay roll to a fixed number of 
employes, irrespective of actions by individual employes.” 
It is further assumed that if a guaranteeing employer 
finds himself “unable to provide productive work,” the 
offer of other suitable work—or the employe’s acceptance 
of it—may be taken as lessening the employer’s obligation 
“at least up to the amount of wages to be derived from 
the alternate employment.” It is recognized, however, 
that, as is found to be true in administering unemployment 
insurance, “the definition of suitable employment is 
difficult.” 


Summary and Conclusions 
Attention is given here only to the section of the report 


in which the findings and conclusions of the study are 
summarized. 


Effects of the Business Cycle 


During the past thirty years three high peaks of pros- 
perity have been reached, separated by depressions, the 
last of which was “the most disastrous depression of mod- 
ern industrial history.” The succeeding boom is still with 
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us, but present conditions are exceptional, even unique. 
During the twelve years following 1929 “involuntary idle- 
ness cost the American people $275,000,000,000 of real 
income.” The impact on the workers’ psychology was 
profound. “The tragedy, suffering, and frustration which 
characterized the 12 years produced a deep-rooted demand 
for security—of which the guaranteed wage is becoming 
one of the most important expressions.” 


Unemployment Insurance and Guaranteed W. ages 


The great depression gave rise to a national system of 
unemployment insurance which “marked the’ greatest 
single advance in the fight on unemployment which has 
yet been made in the United States. Its existence con- 
stitutes the largest single bulwark against a recurrence 
of a period like 1929-35.” But this insurance program 
needs to be “substantially liberalized,” and conceived in 
different terms. It was designed as a “double-barreled 
weapon, one which would at one and the same time both 
relieve and prevent unemployment.” The “experience 
rating” feature which allowed a reduced tax rate to em- 
ployers whose employes seldom had to apply for benefits 
was intended as an incentive to stabilization. “The desire 
for reduced tax, however, frequently led to arranging 
available employment in such a way as to prevent em- 
ployes from qualifying for unemployment benefits. The 
high prosperity of the war years has glossed over the un- 
satisfactory character of this provision. But the internal 
conflict generated by creating a fundamental diversity of 
interest between workers and employers is bound to have 
unfortunate results. Equally unfortunate is the potential 
ill effect of reducing tax contributions during prosperous 
years and raising them in poor years, a practice which 
will tend to reinforce rather than mitigate cyclical in- 
fluences.” 

The report maintains that unemployment insurance 
should be aimed solely at “mitigating the direct effects of 
unemployment.” When it is thus properly conceived, “a 
wide field is left open to the development of guaranteed 
wage plans by industry or by industry and labor jointly. 
.. . Ina substantial sense, the problem of guaranteeing 
wages is a problem of supplementing unemployment in- 
surance.” A coordination of the two devices can be 
achieved “by simply authorizing unemployment-compensa- 
tion payments to workers with a guarantee whenever they 
would otherwise be eligible for the unemployment-com- 
pensation benefits.” This will divide the burden in man- 
ageable fashion. “When the unemployment-compensation 
system is obligated for, say, 50 per cent of a worker’s 
regular pay, his full pay will be sustained if the emplover 
is ready to guarantee pay for 50 per cent of his idle time.” 


Experience with Guaranteed Wage Plans 


Plans of the type here considered have been in opera- 
tion more than 50 years, though they began to increase 
rapidly only after 1933. “In every year but one since 1893 
there have been at least as many plans in operation at 
the end of the year as at the beginning. The number of 
plans in operation declined in 1935 as compared with 1934 
as a result of the termination of plans established under 
the encouragement of legislation in Wisconsin. Impetus 
for these plans was removed when the act had to be dras- 
tically modified to conform with the Social Security Act. 
More than half of the remaining discontinuations occurred 
within 4 years after their adoption. Plans which survive 
the first years of trial have a record of impressive con- 
tinuity.” In many establishments they have demonstrated 


flexibility and wide utility. They exist in various indus. 
tries and “are by no means confined to industries whose 
activities directly reflect consumer demand. The number 
of plans is greater in such industries, however, than in 
industries which are concerned primarily with the capital 
goods and other nonconsumer markets.” 

That the guaranteed wage plan holds advantages for 
both employers and workers is indicated by two facts 
elicited by the study: “(1) A substantial number of com- 
panies managed to operate plans over a long period of 
time—the average period of _—— of plans active in 
1946 was almost 10 years. (2) The causes for discon. 
tinuance of plans lay to a far greater degree in special 
individual circumstances, in legislation and war rather 
than in depressions, competitive difficulties, and other high 
cost influences.” 


The Cost Problem 


“A guaranteed wage plan will beyond question reduce 
labor turn-over. This would cut training and hiring costs 
and perhaps workmen’s compensation and other employe- 
injury costs. In general it would help to maintain a more 
efficient work force than would otherwise be the case.” 
It would also “tend to lift productivity” because increased 
security has a “buoyant” effect. The chief factor in cost 
is, of course, payment for time not spent in productive 
work. Stabilization measures may reduce this factor. Cer- 
tainly, the net cost must be kept at a moderate figure. 
“Tf it is to constitute a net gain for the workers, it would 
obviously have to be borne by profits or prices, and the 
burden, on either or both, must be of such size as not to 
impair the financial position or the markets of the enter- 
prise.” 

The study included an analysis of the gross costs of 
42 plans over the five-year period, 1937-41. Where the 
labor requirements fluctuate little the guarantee is not 
burdensome. Where the labor demand is subject to sharp 
changes, the method of safeguarding the guarantee de- 
pends on the nature of the hazard. If it is from “cyclical 
fluctuations” the best safeguard may be “a limitation on 
annual disbursements.” “Efforts to moderate costs by 
limitation on coverage, or duration, or proportion of the 
wage covered, without limiting liability, can succeed only 
if they are so restrictive as virtually to destroy the use- 
fulness of the guarantee. Moreover, from a broader point 
of view, the most important general economic effect of a 
guaranteed wage plan is that of maintaining wage incomes 
—the bulwark of consumer purchasing power.” 

On the other hand, if the chief hazard is not from cycli- 
cal but from seasonal fluctuations, “some direct limitation 
on the scope of the guarantee may be essential.” If there 
is a combination of high risks due to cyclical and seasonal 
causes, “it may be necessary to incorporate both forms of 
limitation in the guarantee.” The report emphasizes the 
fact that excessive cost will defeat a guarantee plan. It 
warns also, however, that “plans which err in the direc- 
tion of niggardliness will not only fail of their presum- 
ably intended purposes but they may cast a doubt on the 
validity of those purposes and give to guaranteed-wage 
plans an undeserved reputation of having more form than 
substance.” 


Guaranteed Reserves and Taxes 


“A prudent businessman who maintains a guarantee 
plan involving a cyclical risk will attempt to spread that 
risk over time. He will lay aside reserves in prosperous 
periods against the possibility of disbursement in less 
prosperous times. Existing law, however, places some ob- 
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stacles in the path of spreading risk over a period of more 
than a year, since contributions to such a reserve will 
probably not be allowed as a cost of doing business. It 
would therefore be desirable to facilitate the setting up of 
reserve funds for employers who are willing to divest 
themselves of any interest in such funds. Contributions 
made, under proper safeguards, to a guaranteed-wage trust 
should be counted as a cost of doing business, thereby al- 
lowing the same tax recognition for guarantee costs as for 
any other legitimate business expense.” 


The Plan of an Economic Stabilizer 


Taken in conjunction with other measures, guaranteed 
wage plans may have a considerable influence in moderat- 
ing the business cycle. But to expect that result from this 
one expedient alone would be “highly dangerous.” Among 
the available other measures are: “Compensatory fiscal 
policy ; public works and housing programs; social insur- 
ance; minimum wages; antimonoply measures; programs 
to expand and safeguard foreign trade; appropriate 
monetary and banking policies, and so on.” These mea- 
sures should be “backed up by a definite and accepted gov- 
ernmental policy of maintaining a high level of employ- 
ment as one of the major functions of a modern govern- 
ment.” 

It is not anticipated that cyclical influences will vanish 
from our economy. The idea is rather that they shall be 
reduced to manageable proportions. This end cannot be 
achieved in a hurry. “The more important measures for 
heading off a business depression take time to prepare. 
By sustaining workers’ income and consumer demand, 
wage guarantees, if widely adopted on a sufficient scale, 
would provide the necessary breathing spell until the ma- 
jor measures to overcome an impending collapse can be 
brought into operation.” 


Freedom of Press and Contempt of Court 


In Craig vs. Harney, decided by the U. S. Supreme 
Court, on May 19, some important American principles 
are involved. Again the court is divided and the dissent 
sharp, The case came up from a Texas court on a writ 
of certiorari. The petitioners—a publisher, an editorial 
writer, and a news reporter—were adjudged guilty of 
contempt of court because of news articles and editorial 
comment in Corpus Christi newspapers criticizing the 
judge of the County Court for his conduct of a pending 
case. They were sentenced to jail for three days. The 
case involved a dispute over a lease to a business building 
held by one Mayes, a service man, but alleged to be for- 
feited on account of nonpayment of rent. The Court in- 
structed the jury to find for the other party, but they re- 
jected the instruction, and were promptly sent back. This 
proceeding was twice repeated, but finally the jury gave 
up, stating that it was returning a dictated verdict against 
Its conscience. 

The judge’s conduct of the case was denounced in the 
press as “arbitrary” and a “travesty on justice.” The fact 
that the judge was a layman, not a lawyer, was deplored. 
The crucial point was the fact that some of the offending 
press items were published while a motion for a new trial 
was pending, a motion subsequently denied. Thus the 
judge was able to declare that they constituted a direct 
effort to influence the court. A writ of habeas corpus was 
denied by the Court of Criminal Appeals, which held that 
‘there is no escape from the conclusion that it was the 
purpose and intent of the publishers . . . to force, com- 
pel, and coerce Judge Browning to grant Mayes a new 
trial.” This judgment is U. S. Supreme Court reversed. 
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Mr. Justice Douglas, in the course of delivering the ma- 
jority opinion, said: “A trial is a public event. What 
transpires in the court room is public property. . . . There 
is no special perquisite of the judiciary which enables it, 
as distinguished from other institutions of democratic 
government, to suppress, edit, or censor events which 
transpire in proceedings before it.” The press items them- 
selves he pronounced partial and unfair, but added that 
“inaccuracies in reporting are commonplace.” The essen- 
tial point was that “it takes more imagination than we 
possess to find in this rather sketchy and one-sided report 
of a case any imminent or serious threat to a judge of 
reasonable fortitude.” Moreover, “the law of contempt is 
not made for the protection of judges who may be sen- 
sitive to the winds of public opinion.” 

Mr. Justice Murphy, concurring, wrote a separate 
opinion in which he said, “Any summary suppression of 
unjust criticism carries with it an ominous threat of sum- 
mary suppression of all criticism. It is to avoid that threat 
that the First Amendment, as I view it, outlaws the sum- 
mary contempt method of suppression.” 

But Mr. Justice Frankfurter, with the concurrence of 
the Chief Justice, delivered a vigorous and caustic dis- 
sent. “We are not,” he said, “. . . merely reviewing a de- 
cision of the Texas Court; we are passing upon the power 
of the State of Texas.” The Texas Court, he noted, had 
said that “it was the purpose and intent of the publishers 
.,. to force, compel, and coerce Judge Browning to grant 
Mayes a new trial.” The Court had said, further, “The 
publications were not only reasonably calculated to ac- 
complish that purpose but there was also a ‘clear and 
present danger’ that they would and the likelihood that 
such result would follow was ‘extremely serious’ and the 
degree of ‘imminence extremely high.’ ” 

Criticizing the majority’s. use of precedents because 
the cases cited involved construction of federal statutes, 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter said, “The power to punish for 
contempt which the Texas legislature granted to its courts 
more than a hundred years ago is not restricted as Con- 
gress restricted the contempt power of the lower federal 
courts.” \ 

To make clear that he was not proposing a limitation 
of criticism of the courts in retrospect Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter said, “Comment on what a judge has done—criti- 
cism of the judicial process in a particular case after it 
has exhausted itself—no matter how ill-informed or ir- 
responsible or misrepresentative, is part of the precious 
right of the free play of opinion. Whatever violence there 
may be to truth in such utterances must be left to the cor- 
rection of truth.” But in this case the “thrust of the ar- 
ticles was directed to what the judge should do on a mat- 
ter immediately before him...” This is what the Texas 
Court found, and its findings of fact should not be upset 
unless it can be said that there was “no basis in reason” 
for the finding. 

Mr. Justice Jackson, also dissenting, mixed humor with 
his criticism: “I do not know whether it is the view of 
the Court that a judge must be thickskinned or just thick- 
headed, but nothing in my experience or observation con- 
firms the idea that he is insensitive to publicity.” “Of 
course, the blasts of these little papers in this small com- 
munity do not jolt us, but I am not so confident that we 
would be indifferent if a news monopoly in our entire 
jurisdiction should perpetrate this kind of an attack 
on us.” 

Thus in this case two important principles are brought 
into confrontation in a way to show how complicated the 
problems of democracy may become. 
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The Protection of Migrant Labor 


Migrant workers in agriculture and industry in this 
country have been “robbed of so many normal American 
and human rights that it is almost unbelievable,” says the 
Foreword to Migrant Labor; A Human Problem.’ Dur- 
ing the depression it was estimated that there were about a 
million agricultural migrant workers, and about 4,000,000 
migrants looking for nonagricultural empioyment. 

Since the workers often move across state lines from 
one job to another adequate information for both work- 
ers and employers can be assembled and channeled to those 
who need it only by a federal agency. Often migrants 
travel long distances in private trucks hired by employers 
for the purpose. These are “often old, seldom equipped 
with adequate safety devices and afford the crowded oc- 
cupants little or no protection” from sun or storms, Such 
transportation is not regulated at all. 


While there are no adequate studies of the amount of 
employment or the total earnings of migrant workers, 
sample studies indicate that annual incomes are very low, 
even though day rates are sometimes “fairly high.” The 
housing available in many places is described thus: 
“Tents, make-shift shelters, broken-down one-room cab- 
ins, converted chicken coops, deserted farm houses, long 
rows of unpainted one-room cabins, old barns and other 
farm buildings... .” 

There are but few safeguards in either state or federal 
laws for migrant child laborers. “Large numbers” of 
them are “deprived of even elementary school opportuni- 
ties.” There is need for “free schooling” in every state 
“planned to meet the special needs of this group.” Again, 
migrants have “more illnesses and less medical care than 
the rest of the community.” Yet community health ser- 
vices are seldom available to them. This lack of care may 
expose local communities to diseases spread by migrants. 

Migrant workers receive but little, if any, protection 
under social-security and workmen’s compensation pro- 
grams. The availability of relief for migrants varies wide- 
ly and is likely to be lowest where the need is greatest. 

Legislation is recommended to set standards for work- 
ing conditions, social security, health services, etc. It is 
urgent to gather as complete information as possible on 
all aspects of the question, including “the influence of 
migration on family life and child development.” This 
should be disseminated very widely to rouse “the intelli- 
gence and conscience of as wide a group” as possible. 
“The most positive and definite action possible” must be 
taken “to safeguard and protect the rights of children 
and the integrity of family life.” The participation of 
both employers and migrant workers in solving their 
problems should be developed. Adequate recruiting and 
placement of migrant workers and the provision of suit- 
able housing, health, welfare and educational services re- 
quire the coordinated efforts of federal, state and local 
governments. 


Power and Man’s Spirit 


The Christian News-Letter for April 16 explored the 
subject of power in human hands. The News-Letter is 
the organ of a group of English Christian men and women 
called the Christian Frontier Council. 

The first article considers the individual attitude toward 


1 Report and Recommendations of the Federal Interagency Com- 
mittee on Migrant Labor. Washington 25, D. C. U. S. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, 1947. 30 cents. 


power and its use and the Christian responsibility regard. 
ing that attitude. Reflections upon the account of Air 
Marshal Harris’s command in World War II, entitled 
Bomber Offensive, are quoted from a letter written b 
Donald McKinnon, The correspondent finds the book a 
human document of intense concern to Christians, since 
it poses the essential problem of the Church in the face 
of war, for whatever dire cause that war may be fought. 
For “here is presented, in the clear lines of a caricature, 
a way of life that is not antagonistic to religious sanction, 
but simply alienated from it.” Harris is “a man surren- 
dered wholly to his job, efficient, even ruthless, scalding in 
criticism yet loyal and generous to his colleagues.” There 
is more in his story than the text for a pacifist tract. Brit- 
ain’s extremity demanded such men as he. “Harris has to 
be met; we have to ask how the place in which he stands 
is related to one from which a man may hear the Word 
of God relevantly and searchingly spoken.” 

Mr. McKinnon finds “the alienation of Harris’s mind 
from control by the law and love of God” an “evangelistic 
problem.” The technical autonomy of strategic problems 
is not at issue. The problem is man “absorbed as a hu- 
man being in a work of matchless destruction” in view 
of the Christian belief that “it is in the souls of men that 
the final issues of good and evil are decided.” 

Any truly religious issue involves “man’s good in the 
state as well as his eternal destiny.” Mr. McKinnon sees 
such men as Harris “not unrelated to the kind of élite 
our technical civilization demands in peace as well as in 
war.” Therefore, we must ask, “What is our Christian 
verdict on e.g. the virtue of a ruthless efficiency? Have 
we a pattern of holiness for such men as Harris and his 
peacetime analogies?” The ultimate issue, according 
to Mr. McKinnon, is “the issue of the power element 
in human life. To those who strive to see what is really 
at issue in the present,” he says, “the impression comes 
that the ultimate issue is focussed upon the triad—power, 
law and love. Of course these ultimate issues only meet 
us in untidy, messy relativities. But still our world is 
threatened at all levels by collapse into the belief that ul- 
timately power is the one thing that counts. 


“The threat is great because it is sustained at so many 
levels. Harris’s attitude to bombing policy at certain points 
acknowledges no law to guide his action above that of 
forceful effectiveness. Granted the justice or the cause he 
served, what lights guided his service of that cause? How 
in effect was his steadfast resistance to Hitler related to 
his blind, incomplete but ever-present faith in naked 
power ?” 

The writer commends a “Conservative strand” in our 
western tradition that “has always insisted that the free 
society can only survive through the acknowledgment at 
all levels, through traditional disciplines, of the supremacy 
of law over will.” A mistrust of reform has arisen from 
the suspicion that it “brings law into contempt, suggest- 
ing that it can be swung to the mood of the moment, and 
not discerned as an organ of discipline.” But this insight 
that law is not merely the expression of power is im- 
perilled by “those who refuse to acknowledge that every 
established human order is tainted by evil and only rela- 
tively just,” and by “those who place undue reliance on 
such axioms as necessitas non habet legem” (necessity has 
no law). If men are to master and not to serve power they 
must see power as under law. But their lives must be 
“governed by a sense of the finality and nonfinality of 
law, its finality as the expression of divine order, its non- 
finality as the expression of human choice and interest.” 
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